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EDITORIAL 


It is with sincere regret that the editors were forced to postpone 
the scheduled issue on the movie; Army censorship, however, takes 
time, and the first object of the Army must be to win the war and 
only secondarily to reflect on the educational value of parts of its 
program. The movie issue will be among the first of the fall num- 
bers of THE JOURNAL. 

Fortunately we had a reservoir of good articles which were very 
deserving of publication from which to build this general issue. 
Dean Payne “lifts the sights” of educators beyond the minutiae of 
detail and wrangle over whether the 100 best books are adequate 
to the more social objectives of education. The researches presented 
in the other articles make their contributions both to theory and to 
method. They tell an encouraging story—namely, that in spite of 
the war and all its distractions, we are unrelenting in our search 


for a more adequate approach to education. 
Dan W. Dopson 


Copyright 1944 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 








POSTWAR EDUCATION 
E. George Payne 


In the midst of the struggle to win the most devastating war that 
civilization has witnessed, and one that will test the courage, the 
wisdom, and the capacity of the democratic forces of the world, 
we have tended to forget, or at least neglect, an equally vital con- 
sideration as that of winning the war itself; that is, planning and 
preparing for the postwar world. We have come to feel that such 
planning and preparation are necessary but we have been slow in 
beginning to organize the social forces essential to the solution of 
postwar problems. Furthermore, in so far as we have given con- 
sideration to the problems of the world after the war, it has been 
directed mainly toward the discussion and planning in the political 
and economic fields and little attention has been given to education. 

From the character and amount of emphasis in the discussion of 
the situation which will face us at the close of the war, it would 
appear that our leaders regard education as a force that will play a 
minor role in the postwar world. The assumption basic to this dis- 
cussion is that education will be the most primary or fundamental 
factor and the most significant force in determining the character 
and effectiveness of democracy and the social order in the future 
society. The further assumption is that unless we utilize education 
in its fullest measure to equip the population of the disorganized 
and distracted world at the end of the war to meet and solve the 
problems it will face, the total struggle will have been in vain; the 
cause of democracy and civilization for which we have fought will 
be eternally lost. 

The matter of central concern, therefore, is whether we have 
the potential educational leadership to serve education in its vital 
and essential task. My purpose in this presentation is to examine 
some of the factors basic to the task of education, and indicate some 
of the important elements in the program of education in the post- 
war world. 
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Any understanding of the work of education depends upon an 
adequate conception of a number of other problems that the world, 
and particularly the United States, will face in their most serious 
form the moment hostility ceases and peace comes; the moment, 
in other words, when we have completely overcome and destroyed 
our Axis enemies. 

Among these problems are those of full employment, social secu- 
rity, ability to finance education after ensuring full employment and 
social security, and the organization of the world to avoid such 
future conflicts as those we are now experiencing. Attention must 
be given to some of these problems before we can consider intel- 
ligently the nature of the postwar educational program. 

One of the most encouraging results of the prewar depression 
period and the experience of employment during the war is com- 
plete agreement among industrial and commercial leaders, educa- 
tors, economists, labor leaders, and politicians that unemployment 
is a disease that attacks power-age mass production society, and that 
this disease must be cured in order that society may persevere. 
There must be no unemployment except among the old, the sick, 
the incapacitated, those required to shift from one job to another, 
and other cases of forced inactivity. 

What does this full employment mean in transferring from the 
present war emergency to peacetime employment? An analysis of 
the data, and there is general agreement on this analysis, indicates 
that on demobilization day there will be about sixty-five million 
persons engaged in productive labor, and the shift from war to 
peace will involve thirty million. Even when we retain five million 
in the armed services, five million in the production of materials 
to restore the destroyed world, and five million withdraw from the 
labor market, the lowest estimate is that fifteen million laborers 
will have to be transferred to peacetime industry. I cannot enter 
into a discussion of how this vast horde of laborers is to be taken 
care of, except to indicate that the solution of the problem involves 
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education and the sort of program essential in the future society. 
We are not concerned in this discussion with the problem of post- 
war employment except in so far as it will determine the amount 
and character of education possible and necessary for the youth of 
the coming generation. 

Before seeking to indicate the effect of this labor supply upon 
the educational program, however, I wish to say something about 
the problem of financing unemployment and an expanded educa- 
tional program. It seems anomalous that we should have to enter 
a world war to have full employment and relative prosperity. A 
lobsterman friend of mine in Maine was complaining that for the 
first time in his life his family had all the money they needed and 
nothing for which to spend it. In 1934, at the depth of the peace- 
time depression, we had 4o billion dollars of national income. In 
1944, ten years later, in the midst of war, the national income will 
climb to approximately 180 billion dollars, with twice as much spent 
for consumers’ goods as was spent in 1934. We are, therefore, as a 
nation better clothed, fed, and sheltered than we were in the peace- 
time depression years in spite of the universal grouching about 
points and priorities. Obviously, 150 billion dollars of income in 
consumers’ goods would provide all our people in peacetime with 
all the necessities required and all the luxuries they could reason- 
ably use. In the face of these statistics we can say merely that our 
problem is one of the intelligent use of our productive capacity, and 
we can have all the employment, all the education, all the cultural 
products we can reasonably use or need. The leadership developed 
during the depression and the war can, I believe, be used in the 
solution of these financial and production problems. 

With the facts outlined above in mind, we are ready to examine 
the educational situation of the postwar world. A large part of this 
released and unemployed labor at the end of the war will be the 
adolescents between sixteen and twenty-one to twenty-five years of 
age, and the most vital educational problem of the future society will 
be the education of youth between the agcs of sixteen and twenty- 
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five. What about youth of this age, and what are the obligations of 
society to it? This is a period of important physical growth. It is a 
period in which youth must acquire and begin to exercise his capa- 
cities as an adult citizen in the community. It is a period that must 
not be sacrificed to production or to support of family. It is a period 
in the life of youth that must be used for the development of its full 
potentialities for effective production and for the social life as a 
citizen of a democracy; it is the period of education par excellence 
and nothing should be allowed to interfere with that purpose. There 
is no wish to imply in this statement that the labor of youth must 
not be productive. We do mean to say that all the activity of youth 
during the growth period must contribute to the mental and physi- 
cal development of the individual. In so far as the activities of 
youth can also be socially productive, it is all to the good. 

In the past history of the country, the period of adolescence, ex- 
tending approximately from the age of sixteen to the end of the 
growth period, has been the most neglected period in the life of 
the individual; a period in which the individual is held as legally 
immature, without full right of citizenship, but held responsible 
for his acts as a full citizen. From the sociological point of view, 
adolescence may be defined as the transition period in the life of a 
person which occurs between childhood and adulthood. The period 
represents the change from the dependence of the child upon his 
parents, relatives, teachers, and other adults to the independence of 
the matured individual who is capable of organizing his life for 
himself according to his own scheme of things and the dictates of 
the social situation. Adolescence represents the most important stage 
in the development of the human personality since its successful 
culmination determines the future social adjustment and success 
or failure of the person. In most cases, it is a period of stress and 
strain because of certain necessary uprootings of old relationships, 
of disillusionment in regard to childish misconceptions, of learning 
to face realities, and of the development of new habits and attitudes. 

Furthermore, because of the complexity of the adjustment neces- 
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sary and because of the inadequacy of the childish experiences of 
the individual, adolescence is the most potent influence in the whole 
life of the individual in determining his future contributions to 
citizenship in a democracy. It is, moreover, because of the neglect 
of this period, the time for the development of juvenile delinquency, 
of crime and the numerous other forms of maladjustment in the 
social life. It is the period in which education not only has its great- 
est potentialities for good or ill but is absolutely necessary in order 
to make the adjustment of youth to the exigencies of adult life. It 
is the time in the life of the individual that cannot be left to accident 
or chance. It is, therefore, a period that must be devoted to the com- 
plete development of adolescent capacities for the fullest exercise 
of the duties and responsibilities of adult life. 

Now let us look at what we have done for youth of this age in 
the past. We have provided some sort of education for approxi- 
mately ten per cent of this age group. The other ninety per cent has 
been left alone to make its own adjustment as best it could. These 
young people have sought jobs in commerce, industry, and various 
other types of activities for which they are totally unfitted, or have 
remained unemployed, seeking jobs and acquiring habits and atti- 
tudes which for the most part unfit them for a constructive role in 
the social life. Youth of this age have formed “gangs” and other 
antisocial groups and thus provided the atmosphere and environ- 
ment for the development of the character of the underworld. This 
age is the breeding period for the development of the ills that have 
beset our democracy simply because this age group has been neg- 
lected at a crucial stage. In fact, only those of this age who by good 
fortune are members of families who are situated financially so that 
they can spare the earning capacity of the adolescent and pay the 
considerable cost of an education can participate in the sort of 
education available. 

And this education has been, in general, an abstract curriculum 
consisting primarily of the mastery of books. Moreover, the selec- 
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tion of those who are to participate in this curriculum has been 
made, for the most part, on the basis of ability to pay and not on 
the ability to profit by the tuition. There is no wish to minimize the 
importance of books nor to indicate that they are unimportant as 
instruments of education. They record the culture of the ages and 
are indispensable to education and civilization, but as exclusive 
instruments of education they are futile. 

By way of parenthesis, however, I should like to say that it has 
always seemed absurd to me that educators should assume that the 
only kind of education necessary for the complex tasks of life is 
equipment in the ability to acquire information from books. We 
are supposed to spend eight, twelve, or sixteen years in learning 
from the printed page and then are expected to go out into the 
world and be able to meet every situation that arises. Unquestion- 
ably, there is too much and too exclusive emphasis placed upon 
books in the education of the ten per cent of youth whose education 
we have been concerned with in the past. The neglected ninety per 
cent of youth cannot be interested in an exclusively book study cur- 
riculum. Of course there are exceptions to exclusive book study em- 
phasis in the case of professional and vocational schools such as 
schools of engineering, medicine, education, etc., but they are excep- 
tions. The statement as a whole remains true. 

In contrast with the conception and practice of the prewar world, 
the postwar world will demand that an education be provided for 
every boy and girl during the entire growth period, one hundred 
per cent instead of ten per cent; an education that is adapted to their 
needs and capacities. The ability to pay for an education will be no 
criterion for the selection of those to be trained, but instead the 
welfare of society shall be the determining factor. Every individual 
will have the opportunity of developing to the fullest his potentiali- 
ties, and his full growth period will be utilized for that purpose. 
Every individual will be permitted to have the kind of education 
that his nature and capacity require. Every individual will have 
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brought to him every aid in equipping him for an essential role in 
the social life. He will not be left to acquire capacities for the social 
life after his formal education is complete. The preparation of such 
a program and curriculum is the essential task that educators must 
face immediately in preparation for the day of demobilization. 

The question that arises in every one’s mind is naturally, “Is 
America, with the leadership developed during the war, ready to 
deal with and solve the problems resulting from such revolutionary 
changes in education and social processes as are implied in this de- 
scription of the postwar education?” I think so. The America of 
tomorrow will be tougher and more realistic. During the war years 
it has gradually returned to some of its earlier virtues; that is, to 
its earlier concepts and practices of self-denial and self-sacrifice, of 
faith and charity. For one thing, by the end of the war it will have 
fully recognized that this country cannot live a life of luxury, isola- 
tion, and indifference while peoples in other parts of the world are 
struggling against economic insufficiency and social chaos. What 
is even much more important for us in America, the public and its 
leadership will have recognized, if they have not already done so, is 
that inequality of opportunity within our own borders cannot exist 
without recurrence of depressions and consequent unemployment 
that will make the continuance of democracy impossible. We have 
already determined that we shall tolerate no longer a situation in 
which one third of 130 million souls are inadequately fed, clothed, 
and sheltered. I believe, also, that we have concluded that every 
one is entitled to the best education he can take. 

To this point in the discussion we have presented what is rela- 
tively obvious to every student of the social life and education, and 
have not attempted to answer the most pertinent question; namely, 
what will be the nature of the educational program for youth in 
the postwar world as a result of the revolutionary changes indi- 
cated ? We have to admit that we have no blueprint for such a pro- 
gram, and also that no one else has. Furthermore, the preparation of 
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such a blueprint is the challenge to the educational leaders of today. 

There are, however, some specific things that we can say about 
the character of the program, things essential to a realistic solution 
of the problem of the education of youth. 

First, the program will require a combination of work and study 
that will give reality to both work experience and study experi- 
ence. The school characteristic of today that attempts to provide all 
the experiences of life will cease to exist and youth will acquire his 
education and experience in actual life situations and from organ- 
ized study that will give meaning to these life experiences. In such 
a program, the community, with its industry and commerce, with 
its governmental functions and its civic responsibilities will become 
a laboratory in which youth, through study and activity, will learn 
to live and work, to receive and give, to serve and be served for the 
welfare of the whole. No one now can picture in detail just exactly 
how such a school will be constructed; no one can say just how 
much of the experience should come from the activity and how 
much from study, but the general nature of the school can be vi- 
sioned. The development of the postwar educational program will 
be progressively realized through research and experimentation 
and over a long period of time. 

Second, one year or more, to be determined by the needs of the 
light of experience in the new educational program, will consist of 
communal living where youth will learn to live together and solve 
common problems. The Civilian Conservation Corps of the prewar 
depression period has given us some valuable experience. However, 
this work year will have an educational and not an employment 
purpose. Youth must have such a year to learn to live together, to 
sacrifice for the common good, to give and to take, to achieve and 
fail; in a word, to learn to solve as a group or community the com- 
mon problems of life. It is highly important that this year, as some 
have already proposed, be not one of exclusively military service. 
We must see to it that education be not exclusively controlled with 
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reference to military services. The program must also prepare for 
the activities of a peaceful world. 

Third, the essential characteristic of the postwar educational pro- 
gram for youth will be cooperation; cooperation among educators, 
industry, commerce, labor, and other agencies of the community; 
and if this is achieved it will be one of the most significant achieve- 
ments possible in meeting educational needs. If such cooperation is 
effected, it will give vocational orientation to the thousands of boys 
and girls who have hitherto gone through high school and college 
without knowing what they were going to do after they completed 
their schooling. It will give systematically coordinated instruction 
in principles and practice. It will achieve that unity of theory and 
practice which has been sought, and in some degree achieved, at 
such institutions as Antioch, Berea, the University of Cincinnati 
School of Engineering under Dean Schneider, and Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes. 

The cooperation proposed in the new education, however, must 
go much further than it has gone in any of these institutions be- 
cause it will require that industry and commerce open their doors 
to youth so that it may acquire in actual life situations that experi- 
ence necessary for its development as a part of the educational pro- 
gram. It will require the cooperation of union labor in permitting 
youth to work in trades and industry along with union members 
and learn from them and the industrial processes themselves the 
practical activities essential to the education of youth in the arts of 
life. It will require that all permit the expert to study at firsthand 
the total industrial, labor, and learning process for the purpose of 
cutting out waste and providing labor-saving machinery, and also 
to guarantee to youth the most valuable experience as a contribu- 
tion to his total education. This program will, therefore, require a 
new type of cooperation not hitherto undertaken by labor, employ- 
ers, or educators. I am convinced that such cooperation is not only 
possible but will be achieved under the leadership available; leader- 
ship developed in the crucible of a world struggle. 
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I hope that it is clear that it has not been my purpose to condemn 
wholesale all the educational effort of the past. As a matter of fact, 
much of the education will continue somewhat along the line of 
the past, with its purposes, processes, and methods modified in the 
light of the world situation and current needs. All education will 
certainly give greater emphasis to experience as a part of the educa- 
tion of youth. No longer will any one attempt to justify an educa- 
tional program on the ground that it disciplines the mind; nor will 
any one contend that mental discipline is the end of education and 
that mental discipline is achieved through the study of subjects that 
can have no practical significance. 

This, however, will not be the major achievement of the postwar 
education. The major achievement will be the education of neg- 
lected youth, youth for which no provision has been made in the 
past. Moreover, for this group there will be, as already indicated, 
the type of education that will develop completely the potentiali- 
ties of all youth for its largest contribution to the commonweal. 

Our problem, moreover, cannot be conceived as narrowly na- 
tional in its scope, for after this world holocaust America, which 
has been somewhat outside of the area of the destruction of civilian 
life and property, will have to assume a leadership not exercised 
by other countries. Our aid has been sought by many of the United 
Nations already, and the United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction has been for several years now studying this prob- 
lem and developing a program of aid to our suffering world. Under 
the preparation and leadership of a subcommittee, with Dr. Stephen 
Duggan as its Chairman, we have already undertaken a program of 
education of leaders in agriculture, commerce, medicine, social serv- 
ice, and education in this country for service abroad after the war. 
These persons to be trained are being recruited from the exiles of 
the conquered nations. It is, therefore, highly important that we 
proceed with the development of the reconstruction program in 
this country so that we may offer the greatest possible leadership 
and help in the reconstruction of education throughout the world. 
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Finally, this achievement is possible only if you and others in 
situations like yours throughout the land rise to the demands of the 
time and display the necessary vision and intelligence to create a 
program of theory and practice essential to the complex task of 
educational reconstruction in the postwar world. 


THE VALUE OF HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
ON THE LABOR MARKET 


Bryce Ryan and Robert K. Merton 


For many years intermittent attention has been given the prob- 
lem of scholarship in its relation to economic adjustment. Pavan, 
Wright, Rouse, Buell, Leech, and Harshman have each shown with 
varying degrees of determinacy the positive economic advantages 
of scholarship in high school.’ Shannon, Clem and Dodge, and 
Dearborn and Rothney either deny, or decisively qualify, the view 
that school marks are associated with occupational success.’ 

Examination of a large sample does not confirm the hypothesis 
that there is a consistent relationship between high-school grades 
and immediate postschool occupational achievements. Variations 
in these relationships do not permit an unequivocal summary con- 


* Ann Pavan, “A Follow-up Study of Philadelphia Public School Graduates,” Occupations— 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1937, pp. 252-259. 
Barbara H. Wright, “A Follow-up of 1934 Graduates,” Occupations, October 1936. 
Edward S. Rouse, “Does School Record Foretell Business Success?”? Business Education, 
December 1931. 
Irwin Buell, “Early Vocational Careers of High School Pupils after Completing their Formal 
Education,” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, March 1925, pp. 187-192. 
Don R. Leech, “Does School Success Spell Life Success?” The American School Board 
Journal, February 1931, p. 36. 
H. L. Harshman, Reported in The New York Times, February 16, 1941, p. D7. 
*J. R. Shannon, “The Post-School Careers of High School Leaders and High School 
Scholars,” School Review, November 1929, pp. 656-665. 
O. M. Clem and S. B. Dodge, “The Relations of High School Leadership and Scholarship 
to Post High School Success,” Peabody Journal of Education, May 1935, pp. 320-321. 
Dearborn and Rothney, Scholastic, Economic and Social Backgrounds of Unemploved 
Youth (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938). 
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clusion of the significance of school performance for immediate 
postschool vocational achievements. The academic records and 
employment history during the first year after graduation for ap- 
proximately 20,000 Boston, Massachusetts, high-school graduates 
constitute our basic materials.’ A one-year period is not, of course, 
sufficient to test “occupational success”; our findings pertain only to 
the primary adjustment of graduates to the economic world. 

The mean numerical equivalents of marks for each student serve 
as a crude measure of academic performance.’ The averages of 
marks obtained in the entire high-school record have been divided — 
into six groups; rank one representing superior high-school work, 
- and rank six the lowest grade of performance permitting gradua- 
tion. Summarily stated, ranks one and two represent high-school 
work averaging A and A--, respectively; ranks three and four, B and 
B-; ranks five and six, C and C-. The latter is the lowest passing 
mark in the Boston high schools. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Educational Continuation 


Boys. There is no doubt but that fewer boys with high scholastic 
averages sought work in the year following graduation than did 
those with low scholarship. Thus we find that more than one half 
of the A and A- (ranks one and two) graduates continued their 
education, thus not “entering” the labor market, in contrast to a 
little over one third of the C— (rank six) graduates. The difference 
in these proportions may not be as great as some educators might 


* This number represents more than two thirds of the students graduating from 14 Boston 
high schools in even-numbered years from 1916 for boys and 1920 for girls to 1934. The 
High School of Practical Arts (girls) and Public Latin (boys) and girls’ Latin Schools (purely 
college preparatory) were excluded. The cooperation of Miss Susan Ginn, Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, is gratefully acknowledged, as is the financial assistance 
granted by the National Youth Administration and the Harvard Committee on Research in 
the Social Sciences. 

“In view of the debatable comparability of marks assigned by teachers during the eighteen- 
year period included in this survey, it is apparent that only gross differences can be con- 
sidered. For more refined procedures, not applicable to our materials, see Dearborn and 
Rothney, op. cit., p. 34. 
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wish, but it is evident that there was enough selectivity to throw 
greater numbers of the mediocre and inferior directly upon the 
labor market. Since more average and inferior students had less 
easy access to this exit from the labor market it is understandable 


that more of them would be idle.’ 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF MALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED, AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 


1916-1934 

Per Cent 

Scholarship Number of Per Cent Per Cent Continued 

Rank Cases Employed Unemployed Education 
rn 43-3 5.0 51.7 
to jog a 3 Oe 41.5 73 51.2 
Me 6s sh oe 49.5 10.3 40.2 
Mr. st we ss 48.9 12.6 38.5 
ee 48.5 11.7 39.8 
er ee 52.7 12.0 35-3 
Allgroups . . . . 8,716 48.2 11.2 40.6 


However, when unemployment is measured only among those 
entering the labor market, i.e., excluding continuants, there is still 
some indication that the superior boys were less frequently without 
work (table 2). There is no indication, however, that the inferior 
students were in a worse position than the “average.” The definition 
of “unemployment” used in these comparisons, however, considers 
persons working as much as two weeks of the year “employed.” It 
is necessary to refine this conception by studying the comparative 
duration of work for students working two weeks or more. 

Table 3 shows that except for the A students the attainment of 
continuous employment throughout the year was negatively asso- 
ciated with scholarship among boys. There are successive increases in 


° Failure to recognize this fact has led to many fallacious conclusions in follow-up studies. 
Such crude statements of unemployment can be patently misleading unless qualified. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED OF MALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
AVAILABLE FOR WORK, I916—1934 


Scholarship Rank 
All 
One Two Three Four Five Six Groups 
Totalnumber . . 115 339 1,123 1,986 = 1,451 IIg 5,173 


Percentunemployed 10.3 15.0 17.2 20.6 195 18.5 18.8 


the percentages working the full year with each decline in scholar- 
ship from group two to group six. However, among those employed 
graduates working only part of the year there is a scant relationship 
between marks and mean duration of employment. While the ten- 
dency is to the disadvantage of inferior students, the maximum 
difference is less than two weeks, except for the relatively small 
group six. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS WORKING 
OVER ELEVEN MONTHS, AND MEAN DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
THOSE WORKING ELEVEN MONTHS OR LESS, 1916-1934 


Number Per Cent Employed Mean Duration 
Scholarship of Cases Over 11 Months in Months 
a 115 43-4 6.2 
_ ae 224 40.0 6.1 
Cea ee oar 782 42.8 6.2 
Pom... . + ae 44.1 5.8 
ee rk ee 898 47.7 5.8 
Be Se) eos? ONG 62 50.0 5.1 
Allgroups. . . . . 3,347 44-7 5-9 


It is evident that our measures of employment do not offer a basis 
for belief in either the advantage or disadvantage of high scholar- 
ship among boys so far as duration of employment within the first 
year after graduation is concerned. Although fewer of the average 
and inferior students found employment, more of those who 
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worked at all had employment throughout the year. It should of 
course be recognized that we have no data on possible differences 
in types of jobs. 

There is even less evidence of a positive relationship between 
marks and tangible employment advantage when we consider the 
average salaries paid the male graduates (table 4). To the contrary 
it appears that the very poor students surpassed the A. The strik- 
ing feature of the relationship, however, is that both superior and 
inferior scholars surpassed the average. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES PAID EMPLOYED MALE GRADUATES 
OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS, 1916-1934 


Number 

Scholarship of Cases Mean Salary 

. {2 ea on ee 15.14 
ee ee rrr 14.75 } ge 
ee oe eee 14.27 

il a ee 14.54 \ "4-44 
ee ee a: 15.03 

eee eo iene Ig sts oe le tee 84 15.54 i ae 
0 ee 14.61 


F == 256)" 


* Indicates significant variation. For method followed in analysis of variance see George W. 
Snedecor, Statistical Methods, revised, 1938. 


Since it is apparent that the small extreme groups indicate the 
greatest differences, let us reduce the influence of extreme cases 
by analyzing the difference among superior, average, and inferior 
graduates. This procedure tends to minimize variations but per- 
mits the evaluation of comparative salaries in terms of the actual 
marks used in the high-school system. Table 5 showing the results 
of the “t” test indicates that a significant salary difference does not 
exist between superior and inferior students, nor between superior 
and average. However, the salary advantage of the inferior over 


the average is highly significant (statistically speaking). While of 
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nonsignificant character, it should be recognized that superior 
scholars, as well as inferior, surpassed the average group. 


TABLE 5 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES 
PAID BOYS IN THREE SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS* 


Mean Difference Std Error of M.D. “t’’ ratio 


Superior—average . . . . . 44 .292 1.486 
Inferior—average . . . . . 63 .197 3-198F 
Superior—inferior . . . . .19 .291 .609 


* For method see George Snedecor, Statistical Methods, op. cit. 
t Difference is highly significant. 


Of course, the sixty-three cents per week advantage of the inferior 
over the average means little in terms of economic well-being; it is 
well to remember that we are dealing here with “significance” 
purely in a statistical and predictive sense which does not mean 
that the difference is important from the standpoint of comparative 
income. 

Girls. Among girls the relationship of marks to employment ad- 
vantage is unmistakably positive in each of our measures. 

It is evident from table 6 that idleness in the year following 
graduation increased greatly with lowering marks. However, it 
should also be clear that, except for the lowest, the proportion of 
girls seeking employment was greatest in the low scholarship 
groups. Thus nearly 47 per cent of the A students continued their 
education whereas only 34 per cent of the C— did so. (It should be 
noted that no general positive relationship between marks and edu- 
cational continuation exists.) It appears that the low scholarship 
groups actually had greater difficulty in securing some employ- 
ment (at least 2 weeks’ work during the year), quite apart from 
* Although there is insufficient space to present data for the individual even-numbered years 
1916 through 1934, it should be noted that in not one year did the average scholars have the 
highest mean salary, and only in 1934 did they fail to have the lowest. There is no consistency 


in the frequency with which the superior or the inferior groups surpassed one another, and 
differences between the two were usually very slight. 
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the fact that fewer deferred entrance into the labor market by con- 
tinuation. When unemployment is measured only among those 
seeking work, z.e., excluding graduates who continued their educa- 
tion, there is a marked increase in unemployment with lowering 
scholastic average. 

Not only did high scholarship among girls indicate an advantage 
in securing any work, it was also associated with longer duration 
of employment for those not working the entire year. The high 
scholarship graduates (ranks 1 and 2) had larger proportions con- 
tinuously employed than did other groups. There is no indication 
that average scholars had any advantage over inferior in the matter 
of continuous employment. However, for those girls not working 
continuously, the average duration of employment declined with 
each successive drop in scholastic status. Coupled with the preced- 
ing data these differences are sufficiently large to warrant the gen- 
eral conclusion that the extent of employment among girls is posi- 
tively associated with scholarship. 

Also unlike the tendencies displayed among boys, the mean 
weekly salaries paid girls hold definite positive relationship to 
marks (table 9). Almost without exception there are successive in- 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
EMPLOYED, UNEMPLOYED, AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, I920-1934 


Per Cent 

Scholarship Number Per Cent Per Cent Continued 

Rank of Cases Employed Unemployed Education 
a 47:8 5.3 46.9 
50.3 7.6 42.1 
tame. .... . oa 53.0 11.8 35.2 
ee 51.2 16.1 32.7 
mee wk ws. 50.4 15.6 34.0 
a. § sae Se 36.9 19.8 43-3 


All groups . . . . 11,391 51.2 13.0 35.8 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED OF FEMALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
AVAILABLE FOR WORK 1920-1934 


Scholarship Ranks 
All 


One Two Three Four Five Six Groups 


Number of cases . 338 932 2,116 2,768 1,094 63 7,311 
Percentunemployed 10.0 13.0 18.1 24.0 23.6 34.9 23.4 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGES OF FEMALE GRADUATES OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 
WORKING OVER ELEVEN MONTHS, AND MEAN DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
THOSE WORKING ELEVEN MONTHS OR LESS, 1920-1934 


Per Cent Employed Mean Duration 


Scholarship Number of Cases Over 11 Months in Months 
Ne Orr 28s 254 43.6 7.3 
re re 698 40.5 6.5 
| ee 33.6 6.0 
i — 29.9 5:9 
a 660 30.9 5.6 
ee ee ee 32 31.4 5.3 
Allgroups. . . . . 4,797 33-4 6.0 
TABLE 9 


MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES PAID EMPLOYED FEMALE GRADUATES 
OF SIX SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS, 1920-1934 


Scholarship Number of Cases Mean Salary 
Re” ik ee SS em 14.28 13.60 
7 ee 13.33 
i See ae 13-34 | 1248 
ee. Se SG Ye Sk ee 13.05 3: 
a ee ee 12.95 
RS de slat ocidk” he ina: ot ae whe waa uy 41 11.77 } ri 
mpg... . ss. +s + + oe 13.21 

F = 14.03* 


* Variance is highly significant. 
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creases in mean salary with each rise in scholastic achievement. 
Except for the extreme groups, however, these differences are quite 
small in a monetary sense. However, even when the influence of 
the extremes is minimized by combining scholarship ranks into 
three major categories, superior, average, and inferior, significant 
differences appear. The salaries paid superior girls were signifi- 
cantly above those paid either average or inferior, and the average 
group was significantly above the inferior. While the monetary dif- 
ferences may not be economically important, it is evident that some 
positive predictive value can be attached to girls’ scholarship.’ 


TABLE 10 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE IN MEAN WEEKLY SALARIES PAID 
GIRLS IN THREE SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 


Mean Difference Std ErrorofM.D. “‘t’ ratio 


Superior—average . . . . . 42 .1073 3.91* 
Inferior—average . . . . . .27 1172 2.307 
Superior—inferior . . . . . .69 1417 4.87* 


* Difference is highly significant. 
f Difference is significant. 


Conclusions 


The most striking feature of these data has been the difference 
between girls and boys in the association of scholarship with em- 
ployment advantage. Unfortunately any interpretation of these re- 
sults must rest upon inference rather than upon statistically sub- 
stantiated deductions. 

One factor of probable importance lies in curriculum differences 
between the sexes. The great majority of girls seeking employment 
were graduated in the commercial curriculum while relatively few 
of the boys had taken vocationally preparative courses of study. 


7 In each of the individual years studied, except 1934, superior girls made the highest mean 
salary and inferior girls the lowest. 

® Bryce Ryan, “Boston High School Graduates in Prosperity and Depression.” Unpublished 
Doctor of Philosophy thesis, Harvard University, 1940. 





*—i- * 
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Thus there is some justification for believing that the girls were 
more frequently working in occupations for which they were at 
least partially trained. Hence, there was undoubtedly a closer simi- 
larity than for boys in the factors evaluated by teachers in terms of 
marks, and by employers in terms of employment and salary. 

It would be futile to attach too much faith to this single and sim- 
ple explanation of a positive association of scholarship and employ- 
ment. Undoubtedly there are many factors that would work to- 
ward a positive relationship. It is possible that the mere fact of 
having a favorable school record is of some value in the acquisition 
of employment. It is also true that scholarship is usually associated 
positively with intelligence, persistence, and other traits deemed 
desirable by employers.’ 

Giving some weight to the curricular difference of boys and girls, 
it is quite reasonable to expect a less pronounced association of schol- 
arship and economic advantage among boys. But this does not con- 
form completely to the facts, for we have noted that inferior male 
scholars made higher salaries and had continuous employment 
more frequently than the average. It is possible that the inferior 
male scholars tended toward lower status jobs at relatively high 
pay, but of this we have no direct evidence. Surely the data on dura- 
tion of employment indicates no greater tendency toward casual 
work. In the present state of knowledge it is as reasonable to sug- 
gest that their position comparable with the superior may result 
from positive employment characteristics uniquely associated with 
low scholarship among boys. This is not entirely unreasonable 
when we remember that low scholarship is a product of many fac- 


® The degree to which scholarship and intelligence are correlated tends to be popularly exag- 
gerated. Rector found a correlation of .28 in “A Study in the Prediction of High School Suc- 
cess,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 16, pp. 28-37; Burget from .20 to .55 in “The 
Relation of School Marks to Intelligence in Secondary Schools,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. XIX, pp. 606-614; Lise, .28 in “A Study of Mental Tests as Criteria for Predicting 
Scholastic Success in College,” Master of Arts thesis, lowa State College, 1924; Smolar, “cor- 
relation non-significant” in “Prognostic Value in High School Success of the Otis Intelligence 
and the Standard Achievement Tests,” Master of Arts thesis, College of the City of New York, 
1931. These conclusions are typical of results in many series of data. 
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tors among which may be part-time employment . . . and part-time 
experience is an important factor in job acquisition.” Correlations 
between marks and intelligence are usually sufficiently low to per- 
mit no presupposition that these boys were significantly less intel- 
ligent than the superior scholars. The more likely fact is that they 
lacked persistence and inclination in academic fields, for which 
they may have compensated by developing along lines more favor- 
able to job applicants on the high-school graduate level. That is, 
some activities negatively defined by the school may actually have 
positive influence in the economic world. This does not preclude 
nor imply the presence of status differences in the employment 
found by superior and inferior scholars.” This, like many of the 
questions posed by our data, can be answered only by further 
research. 


THE EDUCATION AND LANGUAGE OF 
DETROIT MEXICANS 


Norman Daymond Humphrey 


Judged by American standards, the amount of formal education 
possessed by the immigrant Detroit Mexican is abysmally small. In 
Mexico itself any widespread rural school system until recently was 
notable by its absence. Peon education of any sort was meager. Most 
schools in Mexico were provided and supervised by the Catholic 
Church, with some subsidization by the government. The further 
fact that what education existed in rural sections was possessed 
more by women than by men is attributable to an economic situa- 
tion, common to the agricultural scene the world over, in which 


* Dearborn and Rothney, op. cit., pp. 106-108. 

* Wright, for example, in “A Follow-up of 1934 Graduates,” Occupations, October 1936, 
concluded that the clerks tend to be recruited from higher scholastic groups and their helpers 
from lower ones. However, Wright's data also show that the high-grade scholars were less 
likely to enter sales work. In addition the whole problem is complicated by the selective 
effects of educational continuation. 
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young boys could be of economic value as laborers in the fields, 
whereas girls would have less of this sort of value.’ There are very 
few Mexicans in Detroit who have had the equivalent of an ele- 
mentary-school education, and fewer still with any secondary 
schooling.’ Complete illiteracy is quite common. 

The extreme lack of education is evidenced by a situation in 
which some Mexicans who speak Spanish, essentially a phoneti- 
cally written language, never learn to read that language. A mere 
knowledge of the alphabet would provide a reading ability for the 
more common spoken words. Yet Detroit Mexicans feel a need 
for literacy in Spanish, and since they fear that their children will 
be educated only in English, they sporadically attempt to. educate 
themselves and their offspring in Spanish.’ Educational programs 
for the improvement of Spanish have been frequently undertaken, 
but ordinarily lack of financial support cut them short.’ Adults in 
the colony continue to feel the need for a more effective knowledge 
of the mother tongue both for themselves and for their children.’ 


* This is seen in the following randomly extracted case excerpts: 

Mr. L has no education and cannot read or write. Mrs. L went to school about one year in 
Mexico. She reads and writes Spanish but does not read English (11-22-33). 

Mr. M attended school one year in Mexico and Mrs. M went to the third grade. 

Mr. P went to the second grade in Mexico and Mrs. P went to the third grade. 
* The mean (if a statistical procedure were attempted on such variable and unverifiable data) 
for Mexicans of the peon class in Detroit would be something like four years of formal school- 
ing for men, and perhaps five years for women, but the median would lie at a lower point. 
* This was well evidenced at a meeting of colony leaders at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
January 1938, when in addition to other points much discussion hinged on teaching children 
correct Spanish. 
“A former teacher, Ignacio Vasquez, for a decade attempted to promote and maintain a 
school for adults in Detroit. He had devised a method whereby he could teach illiterate Mexi- 
cans to read and write in Spanish within a period of three months. He opened a school for 
that purpose in Dearborn in 1930, which, after some success, became defunct. Thereafter on 
several occasions he has conducted classes at the Sociedad de San Jose Hall, at Bagley and 
19th, but in each instance after an auspicious start, the classes have ceased, through decline 
in membership. (Conversations with Vasquez and Prensa Libre, I1, Detroit, November 15, 
1930.) 
° Mrs. G, for example, said that her two boys forget to speak Spanish, using it less and less 
since they often bring home non-Mexican boy friends. This occasionally irritates the grand- 
mother who feels that they should retain Spanish, at least within the family circle. (Interview 
material.) 
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Literate individuals show a desire to maintain and improve their 
Spanish,’ and clubs have functioned toward this ostensible end. | 

The Sociedad de Obreros Unidos attempted to perform an edu- 
cational task by conducting a language class for its members. After 
several preliminary meetings a conflict of interests developed be- 
tween the older and the younger members of the society. The older 
members wanted to learn correct Spanish whereas the younger 
members were opposed to this and wished only to be taught correct 
English. The final result was that the society taught neither.’ 

Formal education in American schools, a primary means for the 
inculcating of new meanings, is not readily accepted by Mexicans. 
This results from several situational factors. Among these are the 
previously noted lack of peasant education in Mexico; the generally 
unfavorable attitudes of Mexicans toward naturalization to which 
education would give an immediate impetus; and strong feelings 
of inadequacy toward the task of a late acquisition of education. 

All of these factors make for repeated quick beginnings, and 
equally sudden endings, of educational ventures within the colony, 
as well as in efforts toward English training through the social- 
work agencies and the night-school program of the Detroit Board 
of Education.’ It is a fact that relatively few adult Mexicans go to 
the night schools run by the Board of Education.’ 


® Mr. M was studying Spanish and learning to operate a typewriter (5-23-33). Once Mr. M 
was found by the worker to be “struggling with a typewriter trying to copy a Spanish news- 
paper” (10-4-34). Again (2-27-35) he was trying to mimeograph some pamphlets for the 
St. Joseph Society, and on another occasion (5-3-35) a “printing press” was seen on the 
dining-room table along with a pile of Mexican papers. 

Marie read a great deal in Spanish and her brother had a library card by means of which 
he obtained Spanish literature. 
7 Interview with Secretary, Obreros Unidos, San Jose Hall, 1937. 
® The International Institute in 1929 began English classes for young adults. The classes were 
held twice a week for a year, but were then transferred to the Neighborhood House, because 
of its proximity to the colony. (Annual Report, Detroit International Center, 1929.) In 1937 
afternoon classes for Mexican women had been in operation at the Neighborhood House for 
four years, (Interview with teacher, 1937.) The importance of these English classes for stu- 
dents is reflected by letters to the International Institute praising it for its efforts in this direc- 
tion. (International Center files.) 
® Although there has been no recent census taken on the number of immigrants attending 
such courses, there were very few Mexicans among the adult elementary students. It is felt 
that those who do attend are the more intelligent, and are good students (Mr. De Galen, 
evening school director, 1937). 
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Some hardy individuals, however, have reacted against such in- 
ferior feelings, and have attempted to educate themselves as adults 
in this country. Those who make this attempt are usually persons 
who have had considerable schooling in Mexico, or else are those 
who have reconciled themselves to living out their lives in the 
United States.” The major motivation in some cases appears to be 
a desire to overcome feelings of “foreignness.” 


Mrs. O when first known to the Detroit Department of Public Welfare 
in 1930, eight years after coming to the United States, could speak very 
little English. Three years later, however, she had begun to go to English 
classes at the Houghton School on Monday and Wednesday. (2-8-33.) 
She regretted her lack of command over English since she would like to 
tell stories about Mexican life and history, a thing which she thinks Amer- 
icans disregard. She thought Americans felt Mexico was a land without 
culture.” 


When women go to night school it is of double significance, for 
they not only learn English but also pave the way to a less subor- 
dinate role for themselves in the family.” In general, however, 
women learn English less readily than do men, largely as a con- 
sequence of their more secluded position and their lack of firsthand 
contact with American culture.” 


” The R family had been in the United States since 1920, and Mr. R had acquired naturaliza- 
tion papers. The oldest boy had gone into the priesthood here. (Detroit Free Press, February 
7, 1943.) Mr. R had gone twelve years to school in Mexico. In 1935, Mrs. R began attending 
school in order to learn English. 

When first contacted Marie A could speak no English whereas her brother, Joseph C, 
spoke English very well. He interpreted for Marie. Since coming here in 1924 Mr. C has gone 
to the Duffield Night School, attending in 1931. Marie, coming in 1929, had not attended 
any English schools. 

11 Mrs. M can understand English but she hesitates to speak much, feeling her inferiority. For 
the past three years she has been attending night school at Cass and she proudly stated that 
she was in the third grade. 

Mrs. B’s whole personality showed her independence. Her English was excellent, and she 
was the only one whom we interviewed, and who read the Spanish letter, who showed signs 
of understanding it. She had studied English at night school and is going back to study more. 
Mrs. G has not assimilated much of our American customs. It is surprising that she has 
been here for thirteen years and knows so little English. 

Mrs. G was born in Texas. She hesitated to talk English to us, so her fourteen-year-old 
daughter translated her Spanish to us. 

Mr. G can speak English “fairly well” but Mrs. G speaks English very poorly. 
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Because of the differential position of the sexes, the men make 
greater linguistic adaptations to American culture than do the 
women. The man, as breadwinner, has found himself forced to 
learn some English. Employment by itself, however, is not neces- 
sarily conducive to acquisition of the English tongue, since factory 
work frequently by its very nature allows little opportunity for 
social intercourse. On the other hand, few non-Mexicans learn 
Spanish in Detroit simply through contact with Mexicans, a condi- 
tion markedly in contrast with the southwest. Some American 
women who are married to Mexican men have come to use Spanish. 

Children retain their parents’ tongue somewhat more greatly 
than is the case with children of other foreign extractions. If one 
emergent cultural feature runs through the Mexican immigrant 
family, it is the differential between generations in the knowledge 
of English. Unlike his offspring, the immigrant is not equipped 
with tools for the rapid absorption of new meanings, and he is 
already loaded down with much symbolic baggage brought from 
the old country. Language itself constitutes a value, for the mother 
tongue is an aspect of culture shot through with ethnocentrism. 
If one views his language as more beautiful than another, he will 
acquire and use a second tongue only as necessity demands. The 
store of language symbols possessed by children is fewer in num- 
ber than are those of their parents. Thus, children undergo more a 
process of learning rather than a process of substitution in already 
acquired language symbols, as is the case with the older generation. 
The need for adjustment to the linguistic norms of midwestern 
American culture thus does not present itself as a problem to chil- 
dren to the same extent that it does to adults. 

It is noteworthy that an increasing facility in the use of English, 
at least for the lower economic levels of Detroit Mexicans, dates 
from the beginning of relief recipience. This is shown in extracts 
from the C case. 


When Mr. C first applied (June 18, 1930) he required a friend to in- 
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terpret for him. In 1937 he is noted to speak English very well “and an- 
swers questions readily.” In 1933, regarding Mrs. C the worker remarked: 
“Woman cannot speak English and finds it quite difficult to understand 
English” (March 31, 1932). Yet in 1937 she, too, conversed readily.“ 


A growth in ability to speak English during this period is under- 
standable on several grounds. First, it is more than likely that the 
individual who had been in Detroit for five years previous to 1930 
would not have been employed in jobs necessitating much use of 
language. Furthermore, this was a period when his children were 
under five, and still largely speaking Spanish in the home. When 
employment terminated with the depression, the immigrant found 
intercourse with non-Mexicans inevitably expedited by his search 
for employment and through contact with relief workers. This was 
also a period when his children were coming of an age to speak 
English as their most common vehicle of communication. 

In general, it appears that the more Mexican schooling to which 
a migrant had been subjected, the greater the probability of a lin- 
guistic adjustment in Detroit;” conversely, the less formal educa- 
tion, the more probable is a meager knowledge of English. 

Some phenomena characterstic of the school adjustment of Mexi- 
can children may now be considered. Mexican children often are 
late in enrolling for school, and once in are frequently absent. 
These facts can in some degree be traced back to parental attitudes 
developed in the home country. 

The opposition by some parents to sending children to the un- 
denominational public school results from the desire to retain Cath- 


Both Mr. and Mrs. C are indicated to “speak very little English.” Ordinarily Mrs. C did the 
talking “‘since she was born in Pittsburgh.” She recognized her husband’s lack of English as 
a wall to advancement. Mrs. C stated Mr. C had been seeking employment every day and 
again spoke of his inability to speak or comprehend English which handicapped him in be- 
ing reemployed” (March 24, 1937). 

* When the M’s first entered the United States, they attempted to conquer the language diffi- 
culty by using a Spanish-English dictionary in their shopping and other intercourse with 
Americans. Her father had several years of college in Mexico. By the time she was born, Miss 
M’s parents had already assimilated much American culture, and so there was little conflict 
between herself and her parents on this score. Miss M speaks and writes Spanish and English. 
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olic training for the children. On the other hand, the parents are 
frequently too poor to pay the fees at parochial schools where such 
training may be obtained. The consequence is that the children are 
often kept from attending any school at all for a while. This is 
illustrated by the M case. 


When Mr. M first applied for relief the children were found not to be 
in school. Mr. M explained that St. Vincent’s School was too crowded for 
them and that he did not wish them to go to a public school.” 


Such material factors, also, as a child’s lack of clothing may be a 
reason for keeping him out, and this is a constant cause for absence 
after he has begun school." 

The objective fact of frequent inattendance at school, in the 
absence of qualifying information, may lead teachers and social 
workers to an impression of dullness on the part of the child.” When 
the child shows some aptitude for school adjustment he is likely to 
be considered “bright,”” but for evaluation purposes this epithet 


© In the M family, Guadalupa, the oldest child, graduated from St. Leo’s in June 1932, and 
Joseph M was attending the Ford Trade School. After graduation from St. Leo's, Guadalupa 
continued school at Commerce High School taking postgraduate work. Trinity also gradu- 
ated from high school (April 24, 1937). All the younger children attended St. Vincent's 
School from which Mary graduated in June 1937 on a commercial curriculum. 

*' Josephine, at seven, had never been to school and Mr. D stated that he had not sent her 
because he did not have enough clothes to dress her properly (November 23, 1936). Several 
months later Josephine was in the first grade at the Webster School and she showed the 
worker a note from her teacher which stated that “the poor work is due to her absence which 
amounted to 28 days the previous term” (April 30, 1937). 

** Mike, Magdalena, and Ophelia attended St. Peter and Paul’s School. The Sisters felt that 
the children were below average ratings, were often absent and not punctual. For critical dis- 
cussions of Mexican school adjustment nationally, see Manual Gamio, Mexican Immigration 
to the United States (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 71-74; T. E. 
Sullenger, “The Mexican Population of Omaha,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 6:290; and 
P. S. Taylor, Mexican Labor in the United States: Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1931), p. 20. 

At the Houghton School, by use of a three-bracket intelligence rating, ten per cent of the 
Mexican pupils were in x category, fifty per cent in y (normal) category, and thirty-two per 
cent in z (inferior) category, with eight per cent unclassified. 

# Antolena, a child in the first grade at the Houghton School, interpreted on several occasions 
for her grandmother. She is described as a “bright youngster.” 
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needs to be collated with the stereotype of the Mexican as innately 
dull. From a sociological viewpoint the main discernible factor in 
retardation in school is the child’s inability to comprehend and 
use English. 

The effort of social agencies in attempting to temper the contact 
of Mexican children with formal educational institutions is shown 
by the work of the International Institute. In 1929 it furnished the 
impetus for the inauguration of special rooms for non-English- 
speaking children in the Pitcher and Houghton schools in which 
Mexican children predominated. At the Houghton School the Insti- 
tute has been instrumental in helping the special room teachers to 
understand the home conditions and backgrounds of Mexican 
children.” 

By the early 1930’s two rooms had been developed at the Hough- 
ton School, one for kindergarten and first-grade students, and the 
other for those who had had some schooling in Mexico. At the end 
of one year the younger group had largely overcome its language 
handicap and was ready to enter the second grade along with Amer- 
ican children. The older group made rapid progress, some students 
covering as much as five terms of work in one term. In the 1940’s 
the teachers felt that Mexicans were comparable in intelligence to 
American children. No “race” friction was reported, and discipline 
problems were few for the Mexican children. The Houghton School 
lies in the heart of the Mexican concentration of population. There 
were, in 1941, 224 Mexican children there.” 

While some parents view formal education beyond an elemen- 
tary level as useless,” most parents desire an education for their chil- 


Annual Report, Detroit International Center, 1928. 

* The public grammar schools most frequently attended by Mexican children are the Frank- 
lin, the Barstow, the Houghton, the Kraft, the Lyster, the Logan, and the Webster. Most of 
these schools are on the lower west side of Detroit. 

#2 Mrs. P said that one of the last comments Mr. P made before he was deported was that he 
did not want Dolores to finish school. At 16, however, she was attending Western High 
School. 
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dren, yet few Mexican children finish high school in Detroit.” The 
greater education of children gives some of them a feeling of superi- 
ority over their parents, and this often becomes a basis for conflict 
with parental authority.” . 

It can be seen that the amount and kind of education which the 
Mexican brings to this country are factors important in the cultural 
adjustment of the group. The slow absorption of English speech 
and the failure to acquire formal schooling in this country hinder 
the adjustment markedly. 


*8 Miss Woodward, principal of Western High School: 

Mrs. A said that the majority of the Mexicans do not realize the importance of education. 
She wants them to become more educated. She does not like to see them begin working as 
young as they do. She has never been in Mexico. She was born in Detroit, and her husband 
was born in Monterrey. 

In Tucson, Dickerson found a drop of forty-five per cent in Mexican school attendance at 

the age of sixteen, when attendance was no longer compulsory. He felt that boys left school 
because of economic pressure and lack of home stimulation. Roy E. Dickerson, “Some Sug- 
gestive Problems in the Americanization of Mexicans,” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 26, 
291-294. 
** As Ignacio Vasquez once said: “When children go to school and learn, for example, that 
most of the Mexican population lives as rural peasants, the children feel ashamed of their 
ancestry. The succession to the United States of Texas, California, and New Mexico are writ- 
ten into American textbooks as legitimate conquest. The children know these things because 
they read them in books, and their parents don’t know them, or garble what they purport to 
know. Conflict accrues and the parents endure the humiliation the children force on them, 
without recourse.” 








A STATISTICAL STUDY OF WOMEN MATHEMATICIANS 
IN THE SIX EDITIONS OF 
“AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE” 
A. E. Andrews 


The problem is to present a statistical study of women mathe- 
maticians listed in the six editions of American Men of Science by 
Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, resulting in a comparative description of the 
education and number of women mathematicians listed in the edi- 
tions over a period of nearly forty years of education for women 
in the United States. 

The basic assumption is that some women, and an increasing 
number of them, have taken advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties; that they have made significant contributions to science. A 
listing in one of these editions is the criterion of significance. 

The specific problems are: (1) to determine the average age at 
the highest degree; (2) to determine the average age at the time 
of citation; (3) the average lapse of time between the two events; 
(4) the three colleges most frequently granting higher degrees in 
mathematics to women, and (5) the ratio of women to men cited. 

The History of Early American Education of Women’ is filled 
with quotations for and against the social value of higher education 
for women. In the decade 1870-1880, secondary schools were so 
firmly established in the United States that girls were able to attend 
them provided their parents could be persuaded to allow them and 
if the girls could persist in studying so unwomanly a subject as 
mathematics. 

The conventional opposition to college education for girls was 
so strong at this time that only the wealthiest and most determined 
could go at all. The study of mathematics was chiefly limited to the 


*Thomas Woody, The History of Early American Education of Women (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1929). 
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fields of astronomy, navigation, and calculus.’ Until 1890, the boys 
of the United States fared little better in mathematical preparation. 
Since 1890, the resources for mathematical research have increased 
and attracted many able men and women until, at present, this 
country may be considered the center of mathematical learning 
of the world.’ 

Yale, Bryn Mawr, and Chicago were the earliest colleges to grant 
Ph.D. degrees to women in mathematics.’ The establishment of 
land-grant colleges in the Middle West provided opportunities for 
a girl to study and has doubtless been a large factor in the present 
number of women undergraduates. 

Except for rare instances of mathematical genius, the opportunity 
for learning was even more generally denied to women than to men 
until after 1870. Then, for two decades, education for women was 
limited to the secondary and undergraduate levels. The decades 
1890-1910 opened graduate schools and granted the Ph.D. degree 
to women.’ The practice of mathematics was mainly limited to 
teaching until the decade 1920-1930, when a few women were able 
to enter business research departments as statisticians and compu- 
ters.” The years 1930-1940 show an increase in the number of 
graduate degrees granted to women. Whether the next decade will 
maintain the decreasing ratio of men to women graduate students 
will depend upon social changes. The trend is toward a 1-1 cor- 
respondence. 

Table I shows the total number of names, the total number of 
women scientists, and the total number of women mathematicians 
in each edition. 


* Woody, op. cit., p. 1. 

*R.C.A., Introduction to The History of the American Mathematical Society. Semi-Centen- 
nial Publication, Vol. 1, p. 1. 

“ Woody, op. cit. 

° Woody, op. cit. 


® Cattell, American Men of Science. 
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Tae I 


CENSUS OF THE SIX EDITIONS OF “AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE” 


Total Number Total Number _Ratioof Men Number of Women 


Edition’ of Names of Women to Women Mathematicians 
1906... 4,000 149 25.8 14 
ae 5,500 208 26.3 16 
I9g2I . . . 9,500 424 21.4 42 
my... Wee 725 17.6 64 
1933. . . 20,000 1,936 9.3 110 
1938 . . . 28,000 2,000 13.0 142 


From 1900 to 1935, there was an increase in the proportion of 
women to the total. The greatest increase appeared in the 1935 
edition. The 1938 edition shows a decrease. The women mathema- 
ticians show an increase over the whole period, including 1938, but 
also have the greatest increase in the 1933 edition. The ratio of men 
to women in the 1906 edition was 26 to 1; in 1933, 9 to 1; in 1938, 
13 to 1. Here arises the question of why the ratio has changed retro- 
gressively instead of following the evident trend. The answer must 
be sought outside the limitations of this paper. 

Table II indicates this average age at which the highest degree 
(usually the Ph.D.) was obtained at 29+ 1.5 years in 1906, but 
32 + .4 years in 1938. 

The average in the first three editions is lowered by the number 
of A.B. and A.M. degrees which were treated as Ph.D. degrees be- 
cause, in every case, there had been further study at least equivalent 
to that required for the higher degree. The age in the last three edi- 
tions is raised by the number of older women receiving the degree 
at an age normally outside the range of school study. The range of 
greatest frequency lies between the ages of 25 and 40; that is, 68 per 
cent of the women mathematicians are within that age interval. 

Table III gives the age of citation in American Men of Science. 


* Cattell, op. cit. 
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Taste II 


FREQUENCY TABLE OF AGE OF WOMEN MATHEMATICIANS 
AT TIME OF HIGHEST DEGREE 


Edition® 

Age 1906 1910 1920 1927 1933 1938 
Oe ek av 3 4 5 12 II 
| rn, 5 16 24 45 60 
ee 4 II 17 28 36 
35-39 ode. ie, 2 6 8 12 21 
a a I 3 5 4 6 
i, i I 3 4 4 
-54 4 . 
Meer GiE4 a 2 I 
ec xs I I I 
No@egre. ... 1 I I I 
a 16 42 64 110 142 
Meanage . . . . 28.7 28.3 31.4 31.9 31.9 31.9 
a 1.51 76 69 51 38 
ea g.12 7.38 8.35 7.92 6.81 
wee «. « » «» « Bee 1.09 54 50 .36 27 


The age was computed by substracting the birth year from the year 
of the edition in which the name first appeared. This age was car- 
ried through in each edition as long as the name continued to ap- 
pear. The disappearance of a name, of course, occurred at death. 
The average age varies from 42 + .2 years in 1906 to 41 + 46 years 
in 1938. The range of greatest frequency is from 30 to 50 years; that 
is, 68 per cent of the women mathematicians are within that age 
interval. 

Who’s Who, 1937 cites 45 years as the average of citation in that 
annual. In the appendix of the 1933 edition of American Men of 
Science, Dr. Cattell cites 36 years as the average age of citation for 
mathematicians, and 28 years as the average age for the Ph.D. de- 


® Cattell, American Men of Science, editions I-VI. 
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Taste III 


FREQUENCY TABLE OF AGE OF WOMEN MATHEMATICIANS 
AT FIRST CITATION IN “AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE” 


Edition® 

Age 1906 1910 1921 1927 1933 1938 
20-24 
25-29 I I 3 6 10 
PHA 3 4 9 15 3! 45 
35-39 5 3 a 13 22 5 
40-44 2 4 9 12 18 25 
45-49 2 2 5 9 12 13 
50-54 2 4 7 6 
55-59 I I 5 6 8 7 
60-64 I I I 5 7 
Gete ...-.:., I I 4 
16 42 64 110 142 
Meanage. . . . 418 40.9 42.2 41.9 41.3 40.7 
se «5s « « s 1.50 97 62 62 57 
Mo ee os . ee 9.05 9.30 8.59 9.67 10.5 
PE. i: es « 2 1.08 68 52 44 AI 


gree. The women mathematicians in this study of data for 1938 
are found to be 41 £.6 years of age at citation and 32+ .4 years of 
age at the time of the highest degree. Economic and social circum- 
stances may be factors causing women to delay their degrees about 
4 years later than men, with a corresponding lag in citation. 

It is interesting to note the progression in the receipt of higher 
degrees from the age of 40 in 1906 to the age of 65 in 1938. There 
is a suggestive increase in the number of citations after 40 years, 
indicating the influence of a higher degree upon the chances of 
obtaining a citation. It is further to be noted, that, although degrees 
are received as early as the age interval between 20-25 years, a cita- 
tion never occurs in this study before the 25-30 interval. Sixty-seven 


* Cattell, op. cit. 
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per cent of the total number of degrees in the 1938 edition lie in a 
2-interval space (10 years, 1.¢., 25-35 space), while the same per- 
centage among the citations lies in a 3-interval space (15 years, 2.¢., 
30-45 space), a time lapse of from 5 to 10 years. 

Table IV lists the colleges granting graduate degrees to women 
mathematicians and also the rank by frequency and size as reported 
in 1939. Chicago has consistently held first place in the granting of 
graduate degrees to women, though twenty-eighth in size. Colum- 
bia is second in frequency and third in size. Cornell ranks third but 
seventeenth in size and Illinois is fourth in both frequency and size. 

Chicago and Columbia are reported as being among the first four 
universities in the high quality of their departments of mathema- 
tics, the other two being Princeton and Harvard.” This, coupled 
with the fact that Cornell and Columbia have been willing to grant 
degrees to women since 1900, is doubtless responsible for the greater 
frequency with which they appear. The graduate departments of 
Cornell and Illinois have also been coeducational since 1900 and 
they rank third and fourth in the frequency with which they grant 
degrees to women. 

In studying the size of the populations from which these names 
were taken, some facts appeared as to the increase of eligible people 
during the past 4o years. There are no figures available to show the 
women graduates in mathematics or the number who are teaching 
mathematics. However, the number of men receiving bachelor and 
graduate degrees increased 6.6-fold between 1900 and 1938 while 
the number of women in the same category increased 19-fold.” Dur- 
ing the same period, the number of men listed in American Men 
of Science increased 6.5-fold while the number of women increased 
13.3-fold. A correction factor should be applied to the 19-fold for 
women before any comparison between the 13.3 and 19 can be made. 
Marriage and the resultant retirement from active work denies 
* School and Society, December 16, 1939. 


* Cattell, op. cit. 
* United States Bureau of Education, Statistical Bulletin of Higher Education, 1938. 
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women all chance to become eligible for a citation, a situation that 
does not occur among men. 

The conclusions reached from this study are that there are women 
mathematicians of worth; that the number is increasing; that the 
average age of attaining a Ph.D. degree is 31 + .4 years; of attain- 
ing recognition, 41 = .6 years; that the lapse of time between grad- 
uation and citation is usually 10K years; that the range of years 
for both events covers the usual working span from 25 to 65 years 
although there seems to appear a tendency for the ages to contract 
toward the average ages of 31 and 41 in future editions; that Chi- 
cago is the college most frequently granting graduate degrees to 
women mathematicians with Columbia second and Cornell third. 
In short, there is no evidence available to indicate that, if women 
are given the same motivation and opportunity as men, women are 
not equally capable in the field of mathematics. 

In American Men of Science, Dr. Cattell stars one thousand 
names in each edition as being those who have achieved outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of original scientific work. Among 
the 172 women mathematicians in this study, 4 have won this signal 
honor. The names of these outstanding women mathematicians 
are Dr. Sarah Scott, Dr. Christine Ladd-Franklin, Dr. Anna Pell 
Wheeler, and Dr. Olive Clio Hazlet. 
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CHANGING BELIEFS IN HEREDITY THROUGH 
EDUCATION COURSES 


Lynn L. Ralya’ 


The conceptions and beliefs of prospective teachers concerning 
the nature and significance of biological and social heredity inevi- 
tably condition their visions of the potentialities and limitations of 
formal education as a means of conserving values coming down to 
us from the past and of bringing about social progress. They inevi- 
tably have tremendous bearing upon such students’ understanding 
and appreciation of the professional roles which they themselves 
might play in the human drama and consequently influence the 
character and the degree of their motivation. Studies of the extent to 
which such conceptions and beliefs are subscribed to by groups of 
students at different times, and of changes in the numbers subscrib- 
ing to them, particularly during their period of professional educa- 
tion, should therefore be of value in offering suggestions concerning 
needed shifts in emphasis with reference to the normal content of 
both nonprofessional and professional courses. There is danger that 
the changes in emphasis might be accompanied by undesirable 
changes in teaching procedures in the direction of unwarranted 
indoctrination and away from sound and really educational meth- 
ods—but it is believed that the benefits to be gained by such a 
program would greatly outweigh such evils. 


The Institution 


The institution where the data were gathered was a State college 
of average size located in the southeast and catering to men only. 
With reference to the quality of the institution, it may be stated 
that it possessed one of the best physical plants for its purpose to be 


* The following students cooperated in the tabulation of the data upon which this study is 
based: M. P. Bodie, J. J. Bolduc, J. B. Calk, A. C. Carey, J. C. Phillips, E. W. Tyburski. 
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found in the region and a faculty with about as large a percentage 
of its number holding Ph.D. degrees as would be found in other 
colleges and universities in the region. There were no data available 
concerning the performance of its students with reference to na- 
tional or regional norms, except that gathered from freshmen at 
the time of their entrance. These entering freshmen, during the 
period with which we are concerned, were representative in scho- 
lastic aptitude of those entering other colleges and universities in 
the region—according to the results obtained on American Council 
Psychological Examinations. It can also be stated that about 45 
per cent of the freshmen, on the average, survived the influences 
of whatever factors contributed toward their elimination to be 


graduated. 
The Subjects 


The subjects whose cooperation yielded the data upon which 
this study is based were mostly junior and senior members of five 
successive years of classes in education and numbered 129. They 
were, it would seem, not far from representative in their general 
college achievement of the college classes of which they were mem- 
bers or of the larger group, who over the somewhat longer period 
of 7 years for which data are available enrolled for courses in 
education. To be more specific: when the ranks in college achieve- 
ment of the 129 subjects of this study in their separate college 
classes were obtained as far along toward their graduation as was 
possible (generally at the time of their graduation) and converted 
into percentile ranks in their respective classes, and these percentile 
ranks gathered into a single distribution, the median percentile rank 
was 52 and the middle 50 per cent of the percentile ranks ranged 
from 25 to 71; when a similar distribution was made for the larger 
group of 212 subjects who enrolled for courses in education over 
the somewhat more extended period of 7 years, the median per- 
centile rank was 51 and the middle 50 per cent of the percentile 
ranks ranged from 27 to 75. The 129 subjects of this study were, 
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apparently, not quite as good in their college achievement, how- 
ever, as those who over the 7-year period completed 3 or more 
courses (9 or more credits) in education. To be more specific: a 
similar distribution of percentile ranks for the 97 such subjects 
yielded a median percentile rank of 59 and a ranging of the middle 
50 per cent of the percentile ranks from 30 to 83. 


Courses Taken 


The college courses required of, and previously taken by, nearly 
all of these subjects included: foreign language, mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics. About one third of the subjects (the pre-medics) 
had taken biology in college and nearly as many subjects had taken 
sociology. The majors represented by these subjects were as follows: 
chemistry 9, English 19, history 28, modern language 1, mathema- 
tics 3, physics 12, political science 21, pre-medical 36. About one 
third of the subjects had previously taken work in general psychol- 
ogy and about as many were taking, or would later take, a course 
in the subject. 

Most of the subjects received their introduction to the professional 
field of education in a semester course which was a survey of cur- 
rent American education; the rest of them in a course which de- 
scribed the historical development of education from early times 
but with the greatest emphasis being placed upon its evolution in 
this country. Nearly all of the subjects took, as the second course 
in the year’s sequence, a course in educational psychology. Some of 
the subjects took an additional semester course or two in education 
during the same year. All courses were 3 semester hours in length. 


The Test and Its Administration 


This study reports a part of the results of an investigation which 
involved the construction and use of a test of 160 items. The 45 
items considered appropriate to this particular study are presented 
in a table which follows. Sources of information useful in the for- 
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mulation of test items included (a) various types of texts in educa- 
tion, (b) knowledge and conjectures concerning the conceptions 
and beliefs of students in education courses gained in the informal 
teaching of them, (c) the results of a preliminary investigation, 
and (d) the final or preliminary results of somewhat similar inves- 
tigations made collaboratively.’ 

The test was given to the subjects at the very beginning of their 
first course in education and again at the end of their year of pro- 
fessional work in the field. In both administrations of the test a 
studied effort, believed reasonably successful, was made to secure 
careful consideration of the test items and intellectually honest re- 
sponses to them. With this dual end in view, the subjects were (a) 
told briefly of the need and value of such investigations, (b) assured 
that the project did not represent “real testing” and that none of 
the results would be connected with their names in any way, (c) 
assured of, and given, all of the time which they found necessary 
to complete the undertaking, and (d) urged to respond in accord- 
ance with their real beliefs. They were also given three choices in 
responding of believe, disbelieve, and uncertain—instead of the 
usual two of belief and disbelief—in the hope of gaining their 
confidence and more valid reactions. 


Treatment of Data 


The 160 statements of the test were formulated to represent con- 
cepts and beliefs considered desirable or undesirable in accordance 
with the writer’s understanding of pertinent current knowledge 
and judgment concerning the consensus of authoritative opinions, 
and in accordance with his assumptions concerning the interpreta- 


* Lynn L. Ralya, “Some Opinions of Educational Significance Held by Prospective Teachers,” 
South Carolina Education (April 1939). 

* Lynn L. and Lillian L. Ralya, “Some Misconceptions in Science Held by Prospective Ele- 
mentary Teachers,” Science Education (October 1938) ; “Some Concepts and Beliefs Signifi- 
cant to the Social Sciences of Entering Freshmen and the Relation of These to Scholastic 
Aptitude,” Social Forces (March 1942). 
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tions which the subjects would probably put upon the statements. 
Subsequent discoveries of ambiguities and unanticipated interpre- 
tations led to the elimination of a few of the statements. The 45 
items or statements of this study considered satisfactory and per- 
tinent are accompanied, in the table where they are found, by a key 
which indicates the desirability of belief or disbelief—in accordance 
with the criteria just referred to. The numbers of subjects considered 
successful because they indicated belief or disbelief, at the beginning 
and at the end of a year of courses in education, are also given for 
each statement. 


TABLE I 


STATEMENTS AND SUBJECTS SUCCESSFUL ON THEM AT BEGINNING 
AND AT END OF YFAR OF PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Note: B in key column means believed; D in same column means dis- 


believed. 


Per Cent of 
Subjects 
Successful 
No. Statement Key Before After 

1. The heredity of an individual is determined at 

the time the sperm meets the egg B 52 48 
2. The heredity of an individual is not : estab- 

lished until the time of birth D 60 66 
3. All of the behavior of a child immediately after 

birth is the result of inheritance D 64 62 
4. All of the traits appearing in a child after birth 

are directly the results of the environment’s influence D 69 63 
5. The child stands half way between the parents 

in each of the characteristics which he inherits . D 78 83 
6. Human behavior is best understood by consid- 

ering numerous inherited instincts D 28 36 
7. Human nature cannot be changed since it is 

based on instincts . D 42 56 
8. Mothers instinctively know the best ways of 

caring for their children . D 
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Per Cent of 
Subjects 
Successful 
No. Statement Key Before After 
g. Man instinctively knows the difference be- 
tween good and evil . a sc 47 56 
10. Children inherit a tendency t to fear many 
kinds of living things D 56 66 
11. Most of the differences in thei interests of boys 
and girls are due to inheritance . Oe tw 57 55 
12. The conscience is part of man’s native all 
ment at birth . D 48 58 
13. All childrcn are born bad; it is from their en- 
vironment that they learn goodness . D 72 85 
14. All children are born good; it is from their en- 
vironment that they learn badness. D 38 45 
15. A child’s mind is like a blank sheet of paper 
upon which anything may be written . D 21 28 


16. With the possible exception of identical twins, 

it is extremely seldom, if ever, that two individuals 

havethe sameheredity . . . . B 72 82 
17. On the average twins are more alike mentally 


than are ordinary brothers and sisters . B 49 62 
18. On the average the strongest men physically 

are the weakest mentally D 85 89 
19. Primitive people have by inheritance keener 

sights and hearing than do more advanced people. D 43 65 
20. It has been definitely proved that boys and 

girls differ in inborn intelligence on the average D 42 47 
21. Heredity is of much greater importance in de- 

termining the individual mental and emotional 

characteristics than is the environment D 61 63 
22. Potential geniuses almost inevitably overcome 

the limitations of theirenvironments. . . D 27 40 
23. Only the weak are held back by their environ- 

ments . . D 63 65 


24. Any child, if carefully trained from birth, 
could be made a successful doctor, lawyer, engineer, 
Ne 82 83 
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No. Statement 

25. Training animals to do tricks will increase the 
ability which their young will have when born . 

26. If the tails of rats are cut off generation after 
generation, there will eventually be born rats with- 
out tails . 

27. If a woman improves her mind by reading 
during the period of pregnancy the child will be 
born with greater intellectual interests : 

28. A child’s fear of snakes is inherited from his 
remote ancestors because they learned to fear them . 

29. The children of today possibly have no greater 
intellectual ability when born than the children of 
5,000 years ago . ao 

30. Human progress is dite to increased native 
(inborn) intelligence from age to age . 

31. The individual needs ae to become and 
remain human 

32. Group civilization survives best when indi 
viduals understand and participate in it . 

33. In primitive society individuals are free from 
social restrictions . 

34. Individual liberty may aid group surviV al. 

35- Individual liberty may prevent group survival 

36. Human institutions are man made . 

37. No human institution should be considered 
above criticism . 

38. The individual should be, given complete free- 
dom to examine all institutions and to accept only 
those which conform to his reason and appeal to 
his desires . 7 — 

39. The imposition él institutions upon an indi- 
vidual is a guarantee of his socialization . 

40. One man’s opinion is as good as another man’s 

41. The judgment of the masses taken together is 
always better than the judgment of any one man 


now Dd 


we) 
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Per Cent of 
Subjects 
Successful 
Before After 
75 «84 
52 62 
88 g2 
72% = 83 
44 62 
52 65 
80 92 
96 = 9 
58 75 
52 68 
55 72 
72 = 83 
83 88 
47 57 
50 65 
75 80 
66 76 
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Per Cent of 
Subjects 
Successful 
No. Statement Key Before ‘After 
42. The interests of all classes of people are en- 
tirely identical. . . D 94 98 
43. The interests of the masses swould best be taken 
care of by the intelligent and educated if they were 
allowed complete control of society. . D 49 52 
44. All of man’s actions are determined by his de- 
sire to seek pleasure and avoid pain . . D 54 58 
45. If every individual is allowed and encouraged 
to seek what he considers the greatest good for him- 
self, the result for society as a whole is the greatest 
good forthe greatestnumber . . . . . . . D 58 69 


Interpretation of Results 


The interpretation of the results has certain limitations. Any 
verbal structure can have the same meaning to all involved only 
to about the extent that their pertinent experiences have been alike; 
while the relative significance in human life of different concepts 
and beliefs can frequently be determined only with difficulty—if at 
all. Nor is it always possible to reach a verdict concerning the prob- 
able relative strengths of the different influences responsible for the 
number of subjects possessing a particular concept or belief, or for 
the change in that number. Nevertheless, interpretations of the 
more significant results must be risked by writer, or reader, or both, 
if the results are to have much value. 

Attention is first called to the fact that many of the subjects did 
not clearly understand, apparently, that the time of conception 
rather than the time of birth is the period of significance in the es- 
tablishment of an individual’s hereditary tendencies—if the results 
on items 1 and 2 may be taken at proximate face value. Nor was 
there much change in the number indicating understanding during 
their year of work in education. It would seem that those lacking 
knowledge of the above basic, elementary, biological fact could 
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hardly possess much comprehension of other important, rudi- 
mentary facts concerning human heredity which are based upon 
this one. 

Attention is next called to the very large number of subjects who 
failed to reject beliefs representing the traditional and unsound 
view concerning the fixity of what we, although recognizing the 
unsound connotations often surrounding the term, are forced for 
want of a better one to call “human nature.” Several of these beliefs 
center around the so-called “instincts” (6, 7, 8, 9)*; one involves the 
inheritance of fears (10) ; another, the inheritance of interests (11) ; 
while three center around the supposed inheritance of man’s moral 
nature (12, 13, 14). Two of the last three items were designed to 
represent the opposing Calvin and Rousseau doctrines, concerning 
the character of man’s innate moral nature (13, 14)—and the high 
degree of failure was in accepting the latter doctrine (14). There 
was improvement on all of the preceding items except one (11) 
during the period, however. 

Items 11 and 16 through 20 are devoted to the important problem 
of individual differences. Although the success in some of them was 
fairly high, and although there was improvement on all but one 
of them during the period, two important weaknesses were re- 
vealed. About half of the subjects failed, at the beginning of the 
period, to reject the statement that most of the differences in the 
interests of boys and girls are due to inheritance (11) and about 
the same number failed to reject the statement that boys and girls 
differ in “inborn” intelligence (20). Nor was there much change 
during the period on these two items. 

Items 21, 22, 23, and 24, to which attention is next called, repre- 
sent directly what is unfortunately and commonly referred to as 
the “heredity versus environment issue”—as though these two sets 
of factors operated in opposition rather than in inseparable coopera- 
tion in the development of an individual. As would be expected in 


“Numbers in parentheses are those of the items in the table. 
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the light of the results obtained on the items dealing with the 
“fixity” of “human nature,” a large number of subjects failed to 
reject statements representing extreme hereditarian beliefs (21, 22, 
23). It is difficult to see how those holding such beliefs could expect 
as much to be accomplished by universal education as is actually 
being accomplished in places where it exists. 

Belief in the unproved and thoroughly discredited Lamarckian 
doctrine that acquired characteristics are inherited would seem to 
prevent adequate appreciation of the role played by social inherit- 
ance and socialization in human development and social progress. 
Items 25, 26, 27, 28 were designed to reveal the assumptions of the 
doctrine by the subjects in rather specific situations. There was a 
considerable increase in the numbers successful on the items during 
the period but it is impossible to say just how many rejected the 
doctrine in all of the situations where it was presented. However, 
the more general statement that human progress is due to increased 
(inborn) intelligence from age to age was rejected by about half 
of the subjects at the beginning and by two thirds of them at the 
end of the period (30). 

It is worthy of special comment that the success of the subjects 
on two of the items concerning the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and society was very high (31, 32). At the end of the period 
92 per cent subscribed to the statement that the individual needs 
society to become and remain human (31) and 98 per cent accepted 
the statement that group civilization survives best when individuals 
understand and participate in it (32). However, the success on the 
items (33, 34, 35, 38) devoted to the problem of the reciprocal rela- 
tionship of individual freedom and social welfare was much less, 
although there was considerable improvement on all items during 
the period. 

Items 36, 37, 38, and 39 are statements about institutions. It is 
worthy of note that a fairly large percentage of the subjects consider 
human institutions to be man made (36) and a slightly larger per- 
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centage agree that human institutions should not be considered 
above criticism (37). Furthermore, there is better showing on the 
items at the end of the period than at the beginning. However, at the 
beginning of the period, about half of the subjects failed to reject 
the indefensible statement that the individual should be given com- 
plete freedom to examine all institutions and to accept only those 
which conform to his reason and appeal to his desires (38) and 
about the same number failed to reject a statement of the assump- 
tion, altogether too frequently encountered, that the imposition of 
institutions upon an individual is a guarantee of his socialization 
(39). Nor is there enough improvement on these items by the end 
of the period to consider the final results satisfactory. 

The larger problem of social control is, of course, significantly 
related to smaller problems centering around such conceptions as 
“opinions” and “interests.” It is worthy of attention that about 
three fourths of the subjects were successful on an item dealing 
with individual opinion (40) and about as many on an item dealing 
with mass judgment (41). In addition, nearly all of the subjects 
indicated their recognition of the fact that the interests of all classes 
of people are not entirely identical (42). However, about half of 
the subjects subscribed to a statement of the dogma dear to the 
hearts of, and important in the wishful thinking of, some propon- 
ents of a class or caste society—the dogma that the interests of the 
masses would best be taken care of by the intelligent and educated 
if they were allowed complete control of society (43). Nor is there 
a significant change during the year in the number subscribing to 
this doctrine. 

Two closely related “principles” of great significance in social 
thinking are represented by items 44 and 45—the hedonistic and 
that of laissez faire. The doctrines are, of course, unsound and dan- 
gerous to individual and social welfare when given the scope repre- 
sented by the statements, and yet it is true that the principles do 
function, or might be so limited as to function, in certain areas of 
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human behavior, and lead to only individual and social good. Too 
many subjects subscribed to the items, considering their great im- 
portance, even at the end of the period. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The numbers of students possessing certain concepts and beliefs 
concerning biological and social heredity have been determined 
with some degree of objectivity for the time when they began their 
first course in education and again at the end of a year of such 
courses. The changes during the period in the numbers entertain- 
ing such concepts and beliefs have also been noted. The results con- 
sidered of greater significance have been commented upon and 
some interpretations ventured. 

Although the relative strength of the different influences respon- 
sible for the successes and weaknesses with reference to the different 
biological and sociological concepts and beliefs cannot be deter- 
mined, it should be noted that, as has been previously stated, only 
about one third of the subjects had taken a college course in biology 
and even fewer subjects had taken one in sociology. It would seem 
that such courses might well have been required of all subjects. In 
the absence of such a requirement, and any possibility of securing 
it, it would seem that the introductory course in education should 
be made more sociological and the course in educational psychology 
more biological. 








RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF CHILDREN IN 
COMMUNITIES OF TWO DIFFERENT 
CULTURAL PATTERNS 


Lester R. and Viola D. Wheeler 


Asa part of a more comprehensive survey of religious education, 
comparisons have been made of the results on questionnaires given 
during the school year 1942-1943 to all seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils in the industrial community of Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
and in the college town of Hanover, New Hampshire. The children 
in the first town are largely from homes of industrial workers, a 
few farm homes on the outskirts of the town, and the usual small 
number of professional families—doctors, lawyers, and clergy—to 
be found in a town of seven thousand. The public-school population 
of Hanover is made up mainly of children of professors, doctors, 
teachers, and the various employees of Dartmouth College; the 
town has no industries and is strictly a college community. 


Method of Study 


A thousand forty-eight clergymen of all denominations in differ- 
ent sections of the United States were asked to answer go to 100 
questions as they would like seventh- and eighth-grade children to 
answer them. A questionnaire was formulated of fifty questions on 
which the clergy agreed. These questions consisted of factual know]- 
edge and ideas concerning God, prayer, future life, the church, 
Jesus, the sacraments, Christian conduct, and religion in general. 
These questionnaires were answered by 99 pupils in Hanover and 
by 192 in Lebanon, and the results compared with the clergy’s stand- 
ards. The children who go to Sunday school or church are com- 
pared with those who never attend, and comparisons are made be- 
tween towns. The results are shown in tables I, II, and III. 


*L. R. and V. D. Wheeler, Summary of a Survey in Religious Education. Mimeographed, 
Educational Clinic Bulletin 135, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee, 1943. 
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Certain obvious difficulties arise in attempting to interpret data of 
this kind. The elementary nature of the questionnaire and the nec- 
essarily subjective manner of treating the results make statistical 
comparisons questionable. However, certain trends appear through- 
out the data which seem significant, and which may stimulate fur- 
ther inquiry into some of the problems of religious education. 


Church Attendance 


There appears to be a slightly greater interest in church activities 
in the industrial community. In Lebanon 56 per cent of the children 
go to Protestant and 28 per cent to Roman Catholic churches, and 
16 per cent do not attend any Sunday school or church. In Hanover 
59 per cent go to Protestant churches, 19 per cent to Catholic, and 22 
per cent never attend. These figures indicate neither actual church 
afhliations nor regularity of attendance, but are the responses to the 
questions, “Do you go to Sunday school or church? If so, which 
church P” 


TABLE I 


COMPARISONS OF COLLEGE AND INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES ON FACTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Per Cent of Children Reaching Standards on Questions About: 


Birth- 
Mother ie Nation- 
Christ- of Good of Lord’s ality of Golden Aver- 
mas Christ Friday Jesus Easter Prayer Jesus Rule age 
Church children 
*Hanover See rplhlUCc rTrhlC TE hUC H!hlUCUc hHhC—Crh/]PUCUD 
fLebanon 80 93 38 62 48 57 56 24 57 


Difference 3 I 19 15 8 22 4. 34 14 
Nonchurch children 


*Hanover 45 64 9 45 18 32 = 45 1 = 35 
{Lebanon 6: 58 6 48 119 42 23 30 = 8 35 
Difference -16 6 3-3 -I -10 22 -12 0 


* college community 
f industrial community 
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Factual Knowledge 


Table I gives the achievement of the children on the parts of the 
questionnaire dealing with factual knowledge. Among the church 
groups the children in the college town have a consistently superior 
rating. They did over a hundred per cent better on knowing or in- 
terpreting the Golden Rule, over a third better on the Lord’s Prayer, 
fifty per cent better on the significance of Good Friday, and a fourth 
better on naming the birthplace of Christ. On the other factual ques- 
tions the differences are less significant, but consistently in favor of 
the college community. 

Among the nonchurch children the average indicates no differ- 
ence between the towns. On questions about the nationality of Jesus 
the college town is superior, and on the Golden Rule, Lord’s Pray- 
er, and celebration of Christmas the industrial group has a slight 
advantage. 


Ideas and Attitudes 


Table II shows the results on questions involving ideas and atti- 
tudes about the Christian faith. The percentage of children who 
agree with the clergy’s answers are given after each question for 
church and nonchurch groups in both communities. Between the 
church and nonchurch children of both towns there is a trend which 
has been further substantiated in other phases of the survey.’ There 
is a significant difference in favor of the children who go to Sunday 
school or church, indicating the church to be an effective factor in 
developing the religious concepts of young people. 

Among the children who never attend church activities, the group 
in the college town is more liberal in its ideas about God than 
are the nonchurch children in the industrial community: 22 per 
cent more of the college group believe God speaks to us through 
good men and women of today, 31 per cent more think God has 


? Ref. cit. 
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Taste II 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN REACHING CLERGY’S STANDARDS ON IDEAS AND 
ATTITUDES AMONG CHURCH AND NONCHURCH GROUPS IN COLLEGE 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


College Town Industrial Town 
Hanover Lebanon 
Church Nonchurch Church Nonchurch 
Questions concerning Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
God 
1. Is God as near us ecigeay else 
asinchurch? . . 95 89 88 76 
2. Is God still thing to us weiley 
as He didin Bibletimes? . . 77 85 71 75 
3. Is God a person with a form Ske 
aman?. . . 59 40 52 3I 
4. Does God stop loving u us whine we 
are bad ordowrong?. . 87 67 92 71 
5. Did God love and care for people 
in Bible times more than He does today? 80 87 84 "5 
6. Does God fix the time for each 
person to die regardless of what the per- 
sonmaydo? . . 69 68 47 39 
7. Does God speak t to us 1s through 
good men and women oftoday? . . 81 76 77 54 
8. Has God spoken to us through 
any other books than the Bible? . . . 70 86 74 55 
g. Does God love those who do not 
worshipHim?. . . 82 73 76 60 
10. Does God often ‘speak to us 
through things that are beautiful? . . 79 65 72 62 
11. Does God love us more than He 
does other races? . 98 88 gI 76 
12. Will God refuse to give us help 
and care if we failtothank Him? . . 98 79 89 76 
13. Does God sit on a throne ruling 
the earth like a great king? . 89 89 97 “8 
14. Does God know and often think 
about every person inthe world? . . g1 go g2 go 


| 77 79 65 
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College Town Industrial Town 
Hanover Lebanon 
Church Nonchurch Church Nonchurch 
Questions concerning Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Prayer 
1. If we pray morning and night is it 
important to pray at other times? 62 72 59 52 
2. It is important to pray if there is 
nothing we especially want toask for? . 87 72 74 65 
3. If we pray will God help us pass an 
examination we have not studied for? . 79 64 76 47 
4. Is it well to pray the same prayer 
every time we pray? . 69 64 63 60 
Average . 74 68 69 56 
Future Life 
1. Do those who die keep on living in 
another life? 80 40 69 53 
2. Is the chief purpose -of religion to to 
save us in a future life? 69 61 61 53 
3. Do wicked people suffer for their 
sins after they die? 81 68 72 60 
4. If there were no future life would 
religion be of any use to you? 70 79 64 65 
5. Do people who have never heard of 
Jesus go to Hell when they die? . go 97 94 84 
Average . 78 68 72 63 
The Church 
1. Does joining the church make it 
sure that one is saved? 82 79 "5 59 
2. Does “church” mean a the : 
building we worship in? . 60 55 65 44 
3. Are people who belong to one 
church better Christians than those who 
belong to another church? 98 37 89 77 
Average 83 57 76 én 
Jesus 
1. Is Jesus still living even if we can- 
not see Him? . 89 85 95 74 
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College Town Industrial Town 
Hanover Lebanon 
Church Nonchurch Church Nonchurch 
Questions concerning Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
2. Did Jesus have troubles and temp- 
tations just as other people have? . . 89 88 82 79 
3. Is the life of Jesus found in the first 
partofthe Bible? . . . . 50 46 48 23 
4. If Jesus visited in your home, 
would it be more important to feed Him 
and do many things for Him than to 
listen towhat He hadtosayP . . . 74 59 78 58 
rr 69 78 58 
Christian Conduct 
1. If you met an enemy who was suf- 
fering would you pass by and not help 
Him? . . 94 68 95 89 
2. Do you mind a lot i some one likes 
one of your friends better than you? . 84 82 g2 74 
3. Should we dislike others if they 
have more things than we have? . . 99 85 100 87 
4. Is it important to keep from all 
play and amusements on Sunday? . . 96 80 89 67 
5. Do people of today know and un- 
derstand God as well as the people of 
the Old Testament did? . . 45 57 43 49 
6. Is a person saved when he keeps 
ondoing badthings?. . . . 96 86 86 86 


7. Is it a good definition to say, “ 

Christian is a person who reads - 

Bible and prays’? ww . 84 60 61 49 
8. Are there other ways we can wor- 

ship God than by praying, singing, and 

taking part in the services of the 


i, ier ace Se me Se ee 5 68 57 
Avemge .-. wwe 74 79 70 


Sacraments 
1. Is the reason for keeping the Lord’s 
Supper (Communion) that we cannot 
gotoHeavenifwedonot?. . . . 75 57 79 77 
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College Town Industrial Town 
Hanover Lebanon 
Church Nonchurch Church Nonchurch 
Questions concerning PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
2. Does being baptized make sure 
thatwearesaved? . . . . . . 79 76 82 67 
er 66 80 72 
Religion in General 
1. Have other religions than Chris- 
tianity any truthinthem? . . . . 59 58 65 64 


spoken through other books than the Bible, and there is 29 per cent 
less fatalism regarding death among the college children. More of 
the college group believe God loves those who do not worship Him, 
and that He may be found everywhere as well as in the church. 
There is considerably less uncertainty about religious ideas among 
the children in the college community. 

Concerning prayer there is a consistent difference in favor of the 
college community, with the greatest differences among the non- 
church groups. Among the nonchurch children 20 per cent more in 
the college community believe it is important to pray oftener than 
morning and night, and 17 per cent more do not think God will pass 
them on an examination if they have not studied. There is no more 
uncertainty about prayer in the industrial than in the college com- 
munity. 

On questions about future life there is a small but consistent dif- 
ference in favor of the college children, and slightly more uncer- 
tainty in the industrial group. The nonchurch children in the col- 
lege town have a broader interpretation of “Church” than do the 
industrial children. On questions concerning Jesus there is more 
uncertainty among the industrial groups. 

There is no difference between the communities as to the amount 
of uncertainty about questions of Christian conduct, and no signifi- 
cant differences among the church groups on attitudes about these 
questions; among the nonchurch groups the college children have 
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the advantage. Concerning the sacraments the children in the in- 
dustrial community, both church and nonchurch groups, come 
nearer the clergy’s standards, and there is more uncertainty about 
these questions among the college children. The industrial commu- 
nity also appears to an advantage on the question about religion in 
general. 


Taste III 


COMPARISONS OF COLLEGE AND INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES ON 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND ATTITUDES 


Per Cent of Children Reaching Standards on Questions About: 


Chris- 
tian Religion 
Future The Con- Sacra- in = Aver- 
God Prayer Life Church Jesus duct ments General age 
Church children 
*Hanover 8 74885 85 59——sO7 
Lebanon 79 69 72 76 78 79 80 «65 75 


Difference 3 5 6 7 3 6 -3 -6 2 
Nonchurch children 
*Hanover 77 68 68 57 69 74 66 58 67 
fLebanon 65 56 63 60 58 yo 72 64 63 
Difference 12 12 5 3 #0 4 6 -6 4 


* college community 
+ industrial community 


Summary of Comparisons on Ideas and Attitudes 


Table III shows more clearly the comparative trends between 
the two communities on questions concerning ideas and attitudes. 
The children brought up under the influence of Dartmouth college 
have a slight advantage in developing their religious concepts, but 
these advantages appear largely among the children who do not 
attend Sunday school or church. Among the children who do attend 
there is no significant difference between the two towns, indicating 
that the church plays an important part in equalizing the advan- 
tages in a democratic society. Industrial parents who give their chil- 
dren religious training through the church are providing them with 
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opportunities for spiritual development commensurate with those 
offered children of professional parents. 

Among the nonchurch children the greatest differences are found 
in favor of the college group on ideas concerning God, prayer, and 
the teachings of Jesus. The children in the college town who do not 
attend church activities have an advantage over the nonchurch chil- 
dren in the industrial town, due probably to the more liberalizing 
culture of the college environment. 

The advantage of the cultural atmosphere of the college commu- 
nity is not as great a factor in developing the mature spiritual life of 
the child as is the church in the same community. The church in the 
industrial town appears to do as much by way of forming a child’s 
ideas and attitudes as does the church in the college town, and the 
church in both communities does a better job of religious education 
than does the home, school, or any other institution which has had 
its influence on the nonchurch children. If all children “are created 
equal,” then the church plays an important role in maintaining that 
equality. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Out of This Nettle, Danger, by Harotp W. Dopps. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943, 57 pages. 


This excellent book by President Dodds presents the social and educa- 
tional philosophy of a liberal. In addition to his liberalism, Dodds brings 
to this book his background as a foremost social scientist. He contends 
that in the prewar decade we had made the great mistake of making 
security an end, and he insists that there are greater goals to be sought. 
In a society that has been hard on liberals, he does not hesitate to make 
the case for liberalism. He makes a very good case for it, too. His final 
and culminating chapter is entitled Education For Use. He has as his 
principal thesis that education, and particularly liberal education, “can 
and should be used.” | 

President Dodds believes that liberal education and the liberal-arts col- 
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leges have a place, and an important place, in our society. He frankly 
admits their shortcomings in the past, but he insists that these shortcom- 
ings can and must be overcome. He believes that the colleges will learn 
some things as a result of the war. One thing they will learn is that educa- 
tion is meant to be used. Another is that given sufficient motivation stu- 
dents will work hard and like it. He believes that a liberal education 
should not only cultivate in a student a desire to apply his learning to 
the world in which he lives, but that it should also help him learn how 
to do it. This latter would be accomplished largely through participation. 
He believes that much of what is taught in the classroom remains in the 
“classroom compartment” of the student’s mind, precisely because the 
student has never been taught how to use it. Thus President Dodds, 
without using the expression, becomes a great advocate of bringing the 
activities program to the college level. This is a fine and a challenging 
book. 


Development and Learning: The Psychology of Childhood and 
Youth in a Democratic Society, by WiLu1aM F. Bruce and Frank 
S. FREEMAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942, 552 


pages. 

This is a streamlined text in “educational psychology.” Instead of pre- 
senting the subject after the fashion of most general psychologists, the 
authors have presented “an integration of results and an interpretation 
of recent scientific studies” in the field of “educational psychology” from 
birth through adolescence. In some quarters the volume will be con- 
sidered as child and adolescence psychology rather than educational psy- 
chology. At any rate, the volume is especially suited to the needs of 
students in the New York State teachers colleges where first courses in 
educational psychology (by name) have been discontinued. In place of 
the more formal courses offered in past decades, a new integrated course 
built around the child and his activities has been introduced. The Bruce- 
Freeman volume serves this need. 


An Evaluation of Dental Health Literature, by VERN D. Irwin and 
Netra W. Witson; foreword by Frank C. Capy. Saint Paul and 
Minneapolis: Bruce Publishing Company, 1942, 58 pages. 

In this book, we find one of the salient reasons why the education of 
the public in dental health matters has left much to be desired. Dr. Irwin 
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and Mrs. Wilson are to be congratulated on their efforts in preparing 
and presenting their material in such a lucid and forceful manner. If the 
suggestions made by the authors are followed, dental health literature 
will become an effective medium for education of the lay public. We feel 
that it is the duty of every individual concerned with health education, 
in any field, to read this book. 

The extensive scope of the survey of dental literature made by the au- 
thors is shown by the fact that it is based on material issued by State health 
departments, the American Dental Association, the United States Public 
Health Service, the United States Children’s Bureau, and noncommer- 
cial organizations devoted to the promotion of child health. In addition, 
statements in books designed for the study of health, mainly for use in 
elementary and high schools, are included. 

The study is based on statements made in the above publications. These 
statements are classified according to groups, such as anatomy and phys- 
iology, caries, children’s teeth, diet, malocclusion, pathology, etc. State- 
ments falling into these groups are given, together with comments. They 
are classified as facts, fallacies, or controversial statements. It is shown 
that less than half of the statements studied can be classified as facts. The 
authors rightfully point out that no statement on dental health should 
be made unless it is based on fact. 

Besides the above, the authors find many statements in the dental liter- 
ature studied that are contradictory, misleading, impractical, or too tech- 
nical for the average layman to understand. 

For the readers of this magazine, the points brought out regarding the 
adaptation of dental health literature for various groups of individuals 
should be highly interesting. This is particularly true of dental health 
material (rhymes, plays, books) for children. Here again, the authors’ 
plea for accuracy in dental health literature is well known. 
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